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PREFACE 


The author of the following paper, by reason of his experience 
as High Commissioner of the League of Nations in the Free City 
of Danzig from 1925 to 1929, writes of Danzig and German-Polish 
relations with a thorough understanding of every phase of the 
subject. In common with other practiced observers of political 
affairs, Dr. van Hamel sees in the continued existence of inter- 
national controversies, such as that which has developed between 
Germany and Poland since the establishment of the so-called 
“Corridor,” an effective hindrance to any appreciable accomplish- 
ment in the field of disarmament or other international endeavor. 

That the situation grows steadily more threatening, with no 
practical solution yet devised, Dr. van Hamel fully realizes, yet 
he feels that a supreme concerted effort may achieve the seemingly 
impossible, and offers this impartial, unbiased presentation of the 
facts in the case as his personal contribution to that end. The 
document is recommended to the readers of /nternational Concilia- 
tion in the thought that it may be of use in forming a balanced 
opinion in regard to this grave problem. This article has already 
appeared in French for the benefit of European readers in Concilia- 
tion Internationale for May, 1932. 

NicHOLAS Murray BuTLER 
New York, February 16, 1933. 
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DANZIG AND THE POLISH PROBLEM 
3y Dr. J. A. VAN HAMEL 


High Commissioner of the League of Nations 
in the Free City of Danzig, 1925-1929 


THE PROBLEM 


There has been so much discussion of this vexed question, both 
the German and Polish points of view have been presented so fre- 
quently in books and articles published in recent years, that a 
detailed review of all the arguments on both sides would be super- 
fluous. To attempt an analysis of all the special pleading, to seek 
to explain contradictory statements and allegations, would only 
create confusion and not lead to clear and convincing conclusions. 
It will be sufficient, therefore, to indicate the main points of both 


sides. 


The German Point of View 


The “Corridor,” with the Danzig territory, became Prussian ter- 
ritory the moment the ancient Kingdom of Poland ceased to exist, 
and remained so for a century and a half (1772/1793-1919). The 
city of Danzig itself, moreover, had been a trading centre with a 
largely German population from the time of its establishment; and 
during the Middle Ages the Teutonic knights occupied the whole 
country for a good many years. 

During the course of the nineteenth century this region was ab- 
sorbed into the Kingdom of Prussia. This unification was consid- 
ered both natural and necessary, since otherwise an important part 
of the Kingdom, East Prussia, remained separated from the western 
provinces, Pomerania and Brandenburg, and from the time of Fred- 
erick the Great, when the disappearance of Poland became a fait 
accompli, Prussian Governments sought to preserve this unity. To- 
gether with Prussia these territories became a part of the German 
Empire, and their higher civilization developed under the influence 
of Germany. Prussian administration built the roads, established 
the institutions, moulded the laws, and educated the people. Many 
of the landowners, of large as well as of small or medium proper- 
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ties, are of German origin and have lived there for a considerable 
time. German is the common language; numerous economic, in- 
tellectual, and spiritual bonds link them with the rest of Germany, 
and they regard it as not right and not to their advantage for these 
territories to revert to Polish rule. 

The separation of the “Corridor” and of Danzig from Prussia, 
and from the Reich, took place in 1919 against the will of large 
parts of the population, particularly in Danzig, and has produced an 
intolerable situation and a change in the map of Europe which 
appears absurd. 


The Polish Point of View 


The so-called “Corridor” is not at all a corridor. It has been reg- 
ular Polish territory and an ordinary Polish province ever since the 
ancient Kingdom of Poland became an established State (since 
the twelfth century, with various vicissitudes ; definitely since 1466), 
Danzig, too, port and Hanseatic city with a Germanic character, 
has, as a Free City, belonged to the Crown of Poland and not to any 
German State. At the time of the partitions, these territories were 
taken from Poland only by acts of violence and by the application 
of brutal outside force. The whole population, including the inhab- 
itants of Danzig, openly protested at the time. Thus when in 1919 
the injustice of 1790 was corrected and the Polish State restored, 
what was more natural, more fitting, than to have these parts of its 
former territories returned? Besides, now, as in ancient days, 
this province links Poland with the sea, an indispensable necessity 
for its trade and its national life. 

There is no reason why this should be set aside to meet Prussia’s 
policy of unification. The German elements, as now established, 
have settled here largely as a consequence of the illegal acts of 
violence against ancient, historic Poland. Most of the inhabitants 
of the district, particularly those on the land, have kept their 
original character, which is Slavic, Polish, Kaschub, and Roman 
Catholic. As the Polish nation is now starting again on its road to 
national development and prosperity, it is its duty and its right to 
include the people of these territories in this activity. Local inter- 
ests, German minority interests, transit interests, etcetera, shall be 
seen to as much as possible, but they could not justify a plea against 
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the general right of Poland. If the map of this part of the world 
looks somewhat unusual, it is but the reflection of an existing con- 
dition, and there have been other cases where similar exceptional 
situations have been accepted. 

In this brief outline of the problem, both parties will acknowledge, 
I trust, that their main points of view have been fairly stated, and 
that their opponent’s case has not been flattered. The statement will 
confirm the fact that from an abstract point of view much can be 
said for either case, and that neither of them can be easily declared 
triumphant or untenable. 

The difficulty, however, does not consist merely in the theoretical 
opposition of these two points of view. It consists in the actual 
political antagonism resulting from it. The fact that the German 
Government constantly declares: we want to have these territories 
back, and that Poland with equal determination repeats: no, has 
created an atmosphere far more ominous than that of academic or 
historic discussion. Differences of opinion and divergences of na- 
tional ambition have occurred between other Powers. There is an 
international danger only when they become active and violent 
forces in the field of national policy. In the present case, this has 
taken place in the highest degree. In both countries public opinion, 
as well as governmental action, is incessantly preoccupied with the 
antagonistic position arising from the opposed tendencies. Party 
politics has taken up the gauntlet frenetically. Irredentism, na- 
tional pride, local feeling, and local interests are having their full 
swing. Race controversies and even religious contrasts stimulate 
the popular passions. And one who in his country would plead for 
some allowance to be made to the other country’s point of view 
would run serious risks. 

It may be argued that the desired changes of territorial status 
need not necessarily be brought about by acts of violence or war, or 
that a categoric refusal to consider such changes would leave the 
matter at rest. Surely, no statesman and no leader in either country 
will deliberately stand for “ordeal by battle” or for violent solu- 
tions! On the German side it has always been declared that a 
change is desired, but only by peaceful means. The Poles say that 
maintenance of the status quo implies the maintenance of peace. 
Moreover, there is the Covenant of the League of Nations, and 
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there is the Pact of Paris, which excludes war as an instrument of 
national policy and places upon the nations the solemn obligation to 
keep the peace. There is, in addition, the treaty of arbitration con- 
cluded between Germany and Poland at Locarno under which both 
Powers agreed to settle all differences by means of arbitration or 
conciliation. The Preamble of that treaty states explicitly that the 
treaty arrangements, as they exist, are understood to form the basis 
for the relations between the two countries. I remember well how 
the former Polish Minister of Foreign Affairs, Count Skrynski, ex- 
pressed to me his satisfaction for having obtained Germany’s con- 
sent to this wording, as thereby the territorial status quo established 
by the Treaty of Versailles would seem to have been confirmed. 
And would the world’s opinion admit war as a means of revising 
existing territorial arrangements? Has not Mr. Stimson, Secretary 
of State of the United States, recently laid down as his country’s 
doctrine that territorial changes brought about by warlike action 
will in the end be refused recognition? 

From the point of view of international relations, all this may not 
look so bad. Countries and peoples can quarrel. In reality, how- 
ever, things are much more serious. When one government obsti- 
nately insists that it wants certain territories restored, and the other 
in an equally determined manner declares that it is not going to 
permit this, the resultant condition contains the seeds of war. Of 
course each thinks that by holding fast to its position the other fi- 
nally will be forced to give in and the object will be gained without 
resort to force. But experience has shown that such a course gen- 
erally fails. At the critical moment, neither party will give way, 
yet neither can master the situation, and more or less unavoidably 
the armed conflict ensues. 

In the present case, unless a timely effort should still be made to 
prevent it, this will probably happen. 

Generally speaking, the so-called “peaceful solution” simply 
means that one State keeps anxiously waiting for the other to get 
into financial or political troubles, or be in need of assistance from 
abroad, so that, at the proper moment, concessions may be pressed 
for and wrested from it. The other State is quite aware of this 
disposition and will guard itself against it. This probability was 
frankly and fairly explained to me at Geneva, some years ago, when 
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it looked as if Germany were ascending steadily on the road to new 
power and prosperity, putting Poland entirely in the background. 
Neutral and fair-minded observers foretold that this would offer the 
opportunity for the German Government to accomplish eventually 
its program of peaceful revision of the territorial status. Since then 
the state of things has become more complicated and more uncer- 
tain, but the fundamental idea remains and it will obviously create a 
lasting atmosphere of antagonism and suspicion. 

I want to make it perfectly clear, that by stating these facts, I am 
in no way criticizing or in the least deprecating the policy of any 
government. I am not expressing any opinion or inclination for or 
against. I am indicating bare facts—but facts that should not be 
overlooked. 

Among the inhabitants of the disputed territories, the effect of the 
existing uncertainty about the future is disastrous and demoraliz- 
ing. To them even the most peaceful determination of another gov- 
ernment to see the situation changed, when constantly and openly 
expressed, means endless agitation, instability, and unrest. 

The state of mind in which these people are being kept is decid- 
edly tragic, and offers another threat to peace. A country desiring 
to have the territorial arrangements modified will not be content to 
wait passively for the arrival of the auspicious occasion, it will con- 
stantly long to see the existing order collapse. The other govern- 
ment will react against this with all means at its disposal, and the 
result is a permanent struggle, more or less silent, in which the 
territories concerned become the battleground, and their inhabitants 
the first victims. Such a situation has developed between Germany 
and Poland, and, to a certain extent, is even encouraged by the ex- 
istence of the League of Nations. From the beginning it was under- 
stood that the League of Nations would provide a forum where 
governments could work for the modification of political situations 
unsatisfactory in their eyes and endangering the peace of the world. 
This is expressly stipulated in Article 19 of the Covenant. When 
the Peace Treaty was concluded it was understood that Germany in 
particular should find in this Article the instrument for ultimately 
obtaining redress from arrangements to which it had objected. The 
natural effect of this provision is that a country desiring to see cer- 
tain territorial arrangements modified will do everything within its 
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power to emphasize the defects of the arrangements and to let them 
be a failure, in order to strengthen its case before the public opinion 
of the world and before the League. This has brought into being a 
constant source of friction and irritation between the German and 
the Polish elements in the disputed area. It is not in accordance 
with the final object of Germany’s policy that the existing order in 
the “Corridor” should prove workable, and Poland, on the other 
hand, resents every criticism as being false and ill-founded. 

The German inhabitants of the “Corridor” and of Danzig are nat- 
urally attracted by the policy of their fatherland, and await the 
territorial change that is promised and for which they hope. In the 
meantime they will refrain from adapting themselves to established 
Polish institutions and from forming cordial relations with their 
Polish neighbors; they will be reluctant in promoting local prosper- 
ity; and may even sacrifice personal interests and personal well- 
being, if that can be useful in emphasizing the defectiveness of the 
existing order. They find themselves in a really very difficult, deli- 
cate, and even paradoxical position, as they do not know which way 
to look for the future. In Danzig there is even the curious situation 
of citizens hesitating to work for the prosperity of their own State, 
and it is when Danzig is suffering and complaining, not when it is 
prospering, that their hearts find the greater satisfaction. The 
authorities themselves, who, in some ways, are in close connection 
with Germany, cannot be trusted to work with the single interest of 
the Free City in view. The settlement of a local difficulty, the 
amiable arrangement of some controversy with Poland, is not felt 
to be a reason for unmixed rejoicing. I remember a case where, 
after difficult and protracted discussions, an important affair had 
been brought to a settlement in a way certainly not to the disadvan- 
tage of the Free City. A few days afterwards a Danzig lady, a 
woman possessed of much common sense and moderation, expressed 
herself, in all sincerity, as follows: “They have now done the most 
undesirable thing, they have brought the question to an end.” 

On the Polish side, these circumstances cause reaction. The state 
of mind, so natural and easily accounted for among these Germans, 
is not appreciated by Poland. The minority in the “Corridor,” in 
the eyes of the Polish inhabitants and authorities, scarcely count as 
loyal elements with whom cordial collaboration can be contem- 
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plated. They are looked upon rather as unreliable partners, having 
to be treated accordingly, and a policy of reconciliation is not con- 
sidered as offering chances of success. On the contrary, there will 
always be distrust and antagonism on both sides. Fear of Polish 
penetration and Polonization causes distrust among the German 
groups, who are persuaded that Poland seeks to defend its national 
policy at the expense of the Germans, and perhaps by aiming at the 
annexation of territories which at present do not form part of the 
Polish State. Thus good faith and a spirit of conciliation are lack- 
ing, or thought to be lacking, on both sides. 

Perhaps everything would be somewhat different if there were 
only private citizens to deal with. A settlement, a modus vivendi 
giving satisfaction to the larger part of the population on both sides, 
might then be more easily obtained. But there is a very numerous 
and very noisy group of agitators, of local busybodies, of press men, 
of fanatics, acting partly in some official capacity and partly on their 
personal account. They all feel themselves supported by some great 
national movement and they keep the fires burning. A friend of 
mine, holding an important position of a similar kind in another 
territory, once said to me: “With the populations themselves, things 
could be arranged without too many difficulties and peace could be 
maintained, if only the agitators were not there.” The agitators are 
there, however, and it will be impossible to get rid of them as long 
as the antagonism between the national policies of both countries 
persists. 

To sum up: as a consequence of all that has been said, you will 
find a population of tens, perhaps hundreds, of thousands living in 
an atmosphere of constant nervous tension, uncertainty and agita- 
tion, of action and counteraction, of planning and scheming, of 
mutual estrangement and irritation. 

I could not describe the situation otherwise than I have previously 
done in formal reports: “The discord already intolerable in itself is 
leading to such a state of tension that it seems inevitably destined, 
some day or other, to bring about war. Careful observation makes 
it look very doubtful if it will be possible, at the given moment, for 
governments or for international action to master the forces that 
are being unchained in those parts of Europe. It is evident that the 
solution would be found if, some way or other, there could be estab- 
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lished between the opposing governments an arrangement ending 
for all time their conflicting views concerning the common frontier 
line and the adjoining territories.” This is a matter of supreme 
international concern and various alternatives can be envisaged. 






























INTERNATIONAL ALTERNATIVES 
1. In well-intentioned international circles the plan has been | , 
mooted to place the territories concerned under an entirely interna- | , 
tional administration, and thereby do away with the difficulties aris- | , 
ing out of national jealousies. This idea was for some time popular 
in Geneva, and was liked also by moderate and progressive Ger- | ‘ 
mans. Some proposals have gone far in this direction. It has been / i 
suggested that not only Pommerellia (the corridor) and Danzig, but | ( 
also East Prussia and perhaps even a part of the Prussian province ; 
of Pomerania should be internationalized and joined under the rule Le 
of a proper organism, probably a Governing Commission. Germany | it 
and Poland would thereby be placed on an equal footing. The inter- re 
ests of both would be taken into account, but neither party would . 
rule and each would give up a part of the existing status quo. 
2. Another plan has at times been mentioned in German quarters. p 
Dr. Stresemann himself asked me about it during a call which I | a 


made to the Wilhelmstrasse when Danzig questions were discussed. th 
He raised the question, in an entirely non-committal manner of 


course, whether it would be feasible to solve the difficulty by return- - 
ing the “Corridor” and the Danzig territory to Prussia, and let th 
Poland have its outlet to the sea through Memelland, making Memel th 
the port for Poland. Many Germans have entertained the same | io 
idea. Poland would receive satisfaction by getting a corridor ot 
towards Memel, and East Prussia would no longer be cut off from | ‘i 


the rest of Prussian territory. z* 
In presenting this outline I have no wish to reject any possible 


solution. Each of them may come up for examination by the parties | . 
concerned. I merely plead that a concerted attempt be made to find | na 
the best and most acceptable plan. Mention must be made, however, f eq 
of the practical objections to the above-mentioned schemes, and | pl 
why we cannot limit our practical discussion to these theoretical po 
possibilities. ae 


The answer to the second plan, I think, can be given by first put- | 
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ting the counter-question which I ventured to place before Mr. 
Stresemann also. The Memel plan could not be executed unless 
Lithuania were willing, and would it be found possible to obtain 
that country’s consent? Lacking its assent, and against its will, the 
proposal could never be carried out, and there has been no indica- 
tion of such willingness on the part of Lithuania. On the contrary, 
relations between Lithuania and Poland at the moment are such 
that close harmonious cooperation can scarcely be expected. It is 
true that their relations may some day improve; Marshal Pilsudsky, 
for instance, is said to hope for the revival, in some form or other, 
of the ancient Polish-Lithuanian Union. Such a union might per- 
haps facilitate the solution of the Danzig-Corridor problem between 
Germany and Poland. How small, however, is the prospect of such 
a plan and how little can the future be built upon it! It seems use- 
less to go into the details of the plan, though it might be added that 
it is doubtful whether the port of Memel could be regarded as form- 
ing a fair equivalent to that of Danzig, and the mouth of the Nie- 
men to that of the Vistula. 

As to the scheme of internationalization, the enthusiasm for such 
plans of international administration, at the moment, is somewhat 
cool. In 1919, when the League of Nations came into existence, 
things were different. People looked expectantly towards a future 
in which these forms of international government would provide 
solutions for many difficult problems. But experience has shown 
that international governing bodies are not in all cases efficient, 
that they sometimes lack the power and authority required to rule 
over such territories, and that they do not necessarily promote 
stability and prosperity. They may have given satisfaction in some 
instances, where the communities placed under their administra- 
tion are small, or where circumstances leave no place for strongly 
opposed parties, elements, or interests. In the Saar Basin, the inter- 
national system has had the advantage of being of a temporary 
nature only. In other cases, national governments are better 
equipped to rule. International authorities, in cases of great com- 
plexity, prove to be weak internally, and externally too much ex- 
posed to intrigues and counteracting influences, which form a 
constant source of failure and instability. 

An autonomous international territory as that under discussion 
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would be very extensive and the organization of a new form of 
international government might be expected to offer the greatest 
difficulties. Moreover, it would be the meeting ground for the 
constant struggle of parties, groups, and interests. No substantial 
central authority, capable of canalizing them, would exist. Con- 

trasts are so strong in this part of the world that it would be unwise | : 

































to appoint an international body to direct them, particularly as this 
would have to be in accordance with the principles of representative 
government, which includes party struggles and electioneering cam- 


as 


paigns. The unhappy members of the governing body would have | 1 
an extremely disagreeable time and the population would not find t 
the activities of the government to their advantage. ‘ 
Moreover, it must be realized that the provinces concerned are 
mainly what the Germans call “Zuschussgebeit.” Financially they 
are not self-supporting, they depend on grants in aid from other t 
centres. These could only be expected from neighboring govern- | 
ments. Would they be inclined to offer such assistance without the | 4 
right of interfering in governmental affairs? A really autonomous /; 43 
administration could therefore hardly be expected, and financial tl 
stability would be far to seek. I 
3. The conclusion, therefore, is that plans of internationalization, h 
in whatever form, will hardly be found practicable, and the terri- ¢ 
tories in question must be left under the rule of some existing na- 
tional government. It is obvious that such a government must |} C 
always accept international obligations, “servitudes” established in 1 
the interests and sentiments of the other nation concerned. Under (> 4 
the existing arrangements, Poland is not free from this kind of | 
obligation, and Germany has frequently declared its willingness to si 
accept them if the territories should be handed over to it. | a 
Right now, as far as Pommerellia is concerned, Poland is comply- m 
ing with the provisions of the Transit Treaty of 1921 in regard to th 
the maintenance of the dikes of the Vistula, and with the provisions » % 
of the Minorities Treaty as well. As to Danzig, that is not Polish | # 
territory at all, but was constituted as an autonomous Free City su 
under the protection and guidance of the League of Nations, though | 
se 


linked with Poland economically. 
When making claims for the territories lost to it in 1919, Ger- | P* 
many adds that Poland too will be offered treaties providing transit 
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facilities and access to the sea. Germany draws attention to the 
arrangements, provided for in the Treaty of Versailles, whereby 
Czechoslovakia gains the use of the mouth of the Elbe, and holds 
out similar privileges to Poland with regard to its access to the 
Baltic. So far Poland has refused to entertain any such suggestion ; 
it does not want to listen to anything involving the cession of terri- 
tory. Theoretically, it is not impossible that in the course of nego- 
tiations between the interested parties other views might prove to be 
acceptable. As will be explained later, certain frontier rectifications 
involving transfer of territory in definite spots may recommend 
themselves at all events. In the present account we need not con- 
sider solutions of this sort, or those on a larger scale to which 
Poland might agree, as being totally excluded. It may be that 
Germany will present plans so well-thought-out and so moderate 
that the way will be opened to an understanding. 

It is plain, however, that as a private person one feels quite un- 
able to recommend such projects. This could be done only by wise 
and well-informed official negotiators and experts. To simply say 
the territorial status in existence prior to 1919 should be reestab- 
lished is not possible, for since then an event of the greatest import 
has occurred—the rebirth of the Polish State. This necessarily 
creates a quite new situation which must be taken into account. 

The plan of handing over the territories in question once more to 
Germany, with important international guarantees given to Poland, 
implies such a radical and complete change of the present order of 
things that an outsider does not feel competent to analyze it. 

4. From a practical point of view, we must, in the first place, con- 
sider the next alternative and examine in detail in what way it 
might be found possible to adapt the existing territorial arrange- 
ments to the necessity of peaceful and honorable relations between 
the two countries directly concerned. This should be the object of 
every solution: that no cause for further uneasiness shall remain, 
and that it can be left to the two governments to do their utmost to 
suppress any disturbance which may arise. 

Everyone who knows the state of public opinion in Germany will 
see the immense difficulty of suggesting that it might consider as 
possible the maintenance of the existing territorial arrangements, 
even if Poland should make considerable concessions on very im- 
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portant points. Germany would always make a great sacrifice, and 
above all, a sentimental sacrifice, though one from which she would 
profit enormously by reason of its beneficial effects. I am unable to 
judge in what form and under what conditions such a sacrifice, such 
an act of reconciliation, could be made acceptable. 

On the other hand, Poland would probably object that enormous 
concessions as to its sovereign rights are at stake, which it does not 
feel called upon to make. The possibility and desirability of grant- 
ing such concessions is again a matter which lies entirely outside of 
my judgment. 

Nevertheless, an attempt may be made to examine in detail the 
possibility of making the territorial status quo acceptable to the 
opposing party and the arrangements which could be imagined to 
serve that purpose. It has been seen that from an unbiased and 
objective point of view, the present territorial arrangement is per- 
haps not more just, but at the same time not less just, than any 
possible other. On the basis of that existing status, important im- 
provements could be achieved to the satisfaction of both parties 
concerned, and more particularly of Germany. If that basis is main- 
tained, every effort should be made to give otherwise as full satis- 
faction as possible to German interests and to German sentiment. 
The arrangement now in force might be readapted in various re- 
spects, so as to render it acceptable and harmonious. 


READAPTATION OF EXISTING ARRANGEMENTS, IN ACCORD- 
ANCE WITH Eguity, ACTUAL INTERESTS, AND THE 
NATIONAL Honor or BotH PARTIES 


It may be suggested in brief that the readaptations could perhaps 
involve: 

1. East Prussia. Modification of existing arrangements in regard 
to transit communications, border traffic, maintenance of roads and 
waterways, economic rights, compensating the separated position of 
East Prussia and liberally meeting its interests. 

2. Pommerellia. The position of Polish subjects in the “Corridor” 
belonging to the German minority to be reconsidered and made 
easier; specific privileges to be extended to them in view of their 
communications with Germany; extension of autonomy for Pom- 
merellia, and employment of members of the German minority in 
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the local government; and a special organism to deal with local 
minority complaints. 

3. Definite local frontier rectifications at certain places where 
found required by local circumstances. 

4. Free City of Danzig. Explicit recognition of its largely Ger- 
man character and assurances to the effect of its being safeguarded ; 
similar specific privileges for Danzig citizens with regard to com- 
munications with Germany as was mentioned under (2); Danzig 
interests made safe with regard to competition from Gdynia; liberal 
consideration and improvement of economic position of Danzig 
farmers; reexamination of free customs zone; revision of constitu- 
tion assuring predominance of local element in administration; and 
an arbitral commission to replace the High Commissioner. 

5. Reciprocal and final acceptance of readapted plan by Germany 
and by Poland; agitation for further revision on the part of govern- 
ments to be excluded; and a joint commission to deal with practical 
application and newly arising questions. 

Let us consider these several points more in detail. 


East Prussia 


No doubt the sight of the map with its present frontier line, cut- 
ting the German Reich into two parts and leaving a strip of Polish 
land between them, appears strange and must be highly irritating to 
the German mind. It is perfectly comprehensible that this should 
shock the Germans, and one can sympathize with them. We have 
become so accustomed, during the course of the nineteenth century, 
to the territory of every State being one and undivided, that an 
exception to this rule strikes us as artificial and objectionable. 

If the German-Polish frontier, as established by the treaty of 
Versailles, were merely the incidental outcome of political greed 
and of momentary superior power, not much could be said in its 
favor, and every fair-minded person would be glad to see it recti- 
fied, the sooner the better. There is, however, as we have seen, 
more to be said. The “Corridor” in the past was Polish territory, 
and the Free City of Danzig has been linked up with Poland for 
hundreds of years. As long as Poland has been in existence, East 
Prussia has been separated from the rest of Prussia. The Poles 
claim that this East Prussia, surrounded by Slavic populations, in 
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reality is a Germanic colony, and that in many other cases colonies 
can only be reached from the mother country by sea. This point, 
however, is somewhat strained. East Prussia can hardly be com- 
pared to an over-sea colony. It even is the cradle of the Prussian 
nation. To Prussian and German sentiment, the separate position 
of East Prussia means much more than the distance that separates 
England from India means to an Englishman. This should be fully 
admitted. Of course, it is not the only fact that counts, and the 
solution sought need not depend exclusively on it. There are also 
the interests and traditions of Poland. But the special position of 
East Prussia requires the closest and most sympathetic attention. 

If the existing territorial arrangement is going to last, the isola- 
tion of East Prussia should be reduced as much as possible and 
compensated. Border traffic, transit conditions, and economic coop- 
eration should be made as smooth and easy as possible. 

On the Polish side, it will probably be said that existing treaty 
arrangements do not work badly and are being carefully enforced. 
Transit trains are running regularly, transit of goods and of passen- 
gers finds no obstacles. In the earlier years there may have been 
petty difficulties, but nowadays they have disappeared and com- 
plaints about locked trains are a thing of the past. 

I feel sure, however, that from the German standpoint many pos- 
sible and important improvements could be indicated, which, if ex- 
amined in the right spirit, would yield valuable suggestions, but | 
shall not discuss them here. They are subjects for technical and 
expert knowledge and for first-hand experience. 

Under the existing agreement there is already a “Corridor Court 
of Arbitration.” Perhaps this form of joint activity between the 
two governments could be developed and improved, and this should 
certainly be envisaged. It is possible that in this way the complaints 
and economic requirements of East Prussia could, to a great extent, 
be satisfied. Poland cannot fail to realize the necessity of making 
every reasonable concession in this field, if it is really interested in 
arriving at an understanding acceptable to German feeling. It 
might even be well to grant certain preferential advantages to East 
Prussia, in order to counterbalance and compensate the isolation of 
its position. 

It is useless to think that any arrangement whatsoever would re- 
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sult in the emergence of East Prussia from the sad economic plight 
which the province is now enduring. This condition does not arise 
from the existence of the “Corridor” or of the Free City of Danzig. 
Things would not change very much, economically, if these terri- 
tories were restored to Prussia. There should be no misunderstand- 
ing about that. East Prussia is suffering, first of all, from the gen- 
eral economic crisis, and also because of the establishment of 
separate Polish and Lithuanian States, and because of tariff and 
trading difficulties between neighboring countries. Before the war, 
East Prussia had important markets near at hand, particularly to 
the south and the east. I have visited little towns on the border that 
had lost every organic contact with the farming districts with which 
they had been previously connected. That of course is a cause for 
much disappointment, and one would like to see the border traffic in 
these parts largely facilitated, but that is a matter which has no 
direct connection with the “Corridor” plan. The economic ills of 
East Prussian agriculture and trade, for the larger part, do not 
result from this plan and cannot be cured by modifying and improv- 
ing it. This does not, however, preclude the revision of existing 
arrangements for the working of this plan with regard to traffic, 
communications, etcetera, and this might form the first important 
concession, on the Polish side, toward the establishment of better 
relations with its neighbor. 


The German Minority in the Corridor 


In the second place, the position of the Polish subjects of German 
origin, who live in the Corridor territory, might be reexamined. 
This concerns, in the first place, the German minority in Pom- 
merellia. It comprises all kinds of people: big landowners, farm- 
ers, shopkeepers, merchants, foresters, gamekeepers, clergymen, 
etcetera. Poland will probably hold that the existing provisions as 
well as their application are amply sufficient. The people directly 
concerned will not agree to this. They complain frequently. They 
complain about land reform, about the nomination of teachers, 
about undue preferences given by the authorities to inhabitants of 
Polish origin, and about a good many petty yet sometimes important 
affairs, 
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As I have previously pointed out, relations between the Polish t] 
authorities and the German minority are being influenced unfavor- n 
| ably by the prevailing general political situation. In Poland, the ji 
) German minority in the “Corridor” is not considered as being en- p 
tirely reliable and loyal, and consequently their interests are re- tc 
garded with suspicion. Certainly as long as they are encouragedto /{ 0 
look forward to becoming German again, perhaps within a few Pe 
years, it is not likely that they will be given particularly sympathetic 
treatment. Thus the minority suffers bitterly because of the antag- ta 
onism existing between the two national polices. If it is found pos- | 
sible, as the writer ventures to suggest, to exchange this antagonism | yj; 
for agreement, then, of course, the personal and local interests of ) ay 
the minority could be viewed in an entirely different light, and the P 
German minority would then constitute an element of the population ag 
which Poland should treat with special attention. | gr 
One might ask whether, in such a case, certain special privileges | pa 
should not be granted to these Polish citizens of German origin. mi 
The disadvantages of their position should be recognized. For gen- \  jry 
erations they have been bound to other parts of Germany. There dis 
they have their relations, and many interests. They feel connected be 
with German civilization and they cannot be expected to sever of 


respect that their minority rights have been granted to them. The but 
possibilities of contact with Germany are of much greater and of the 
more vital importance to them than to other Polish subjects. It lib 
would be fair and wise to consider how far they could be granted } wo 
exceptional advantages with regard to passports and traveling per- | 
mits, and to what extent they might be exempt from customs 
charges on personal effects or on parcels received from or sent to | inte 


themselves therefrom in the future. It is to protect them in this | wo 


Germany. There is no doubt that by establishing privileges of this finc 
kind, the daily life of thousands of people could be made more 
agreeable, more natural, and less exposed to irritation. poi 

All this is impossible as long as they form a more or less doubtful | per: 
part of the population and perhaps in their hearts are hoping for an will 
end to their present way of living. It will be different when this | ran; 
hope is definitely discouraged by the joint agreement of the two 
governments. 

Probably other inhabitants of the “Corridor” would complain if | F 
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the citizens of foreign extraction should receive in some respects 
more favorable treatment than that accorded to other Polish sub- 
jects. And it is true, too, that such preferential treatment could be 
put into effect with difficulty. To begin with, it is not always easy 
to determine who belongs to the minority, and abuses will probably 
occur. Nevertheless, there are powerful reasons of a general politi- 
cal nature pleading in favor of the idea. 

If this accord can be established and the population of the terri- 
tory consequently comes to be regarded as loyal in its entirety, it 
might then be determined whether or not it would be possible to pro- 
vide the province of Pommerellia with some more specific form of 
autonomous government. The present political situation causes the 
Polish Government to attach great importance to the influence of 
agents of the central government in that part of the country. Toa 
great extent, civil servants and other officials are taken from other 
parts of Poland, not from the spot. Persons belonging to the 
minority are rarely employed. If external political agitation and 
irredentism disappear, could not the administration be given a more 
distinctly local character, and the members of the German minority 
be more frequently included? This, of course, under the supervision 
of the central government. In Upper Silesia such a system has been 
worked out. I am afraid that it has not been giving full satisfaction, 
but there, too, the prevailing antagonism between the German and 
the Polish point of view spoils things. If that could be altered, a 
liberal form of local autonomy and local representative government 
would do much to give contentedness and satisfaction. 

It might even be considered whether it would be possible to ap- 
point a special local official as a trustee or advocate for minority 
interests, so that many personal and unimportant cases might easily 
find consideration. 

I want to emphasize particularly the importance of all these 
points concerning the position of the German minority, because ex- 
perience has convinced me that their position and their state of mind 
will considerably influence the vitality of any such territorial ar- 
rangements as have been discussed. 


Local Frontier Rectifications 


Finally, it should be mentioned that in a certain number of cases 
frontier rectifications could be effected. This does not mean revision 
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of the territorial status in force as such. But there are instances of 
villages that have been allocated to this or to that country in an 
illogical manner, little towns that have been unnecessarily cut off 
from part of their surroundings, and so on. Experience has shown 
that in several cases rectifications might take place. I do not ven- 
ture to make specific recommendations here concerning the things I 
have been able to observe on the spot, but I feel certain that, here 
and there, expert negotiators will discover changes that would be all 
to the good, and that would greatly improve the general spirit. It 
would perhaps even be possible to include among these rectifications 
other cases than those concerning the province of Pommerellia. 
There may be other spots in the northern section of the German- 
Polish frontier where local interests deserve sympathetic considera- 


tion. 


Rearrangements Concerning the Free City of Danzig 


I. CANNOT BE SEPARATED FROM GENERAL GERMAN-POLISH RELATIONS 


If, as we have seen, a plausible solution for the “Corridor” prob- 
lem might be found by adjusting the existing territorial status with 
important concessions satisfactory to German feeling and interest, 
the same method can perhaps be applied to the Free City of Danzig. 

As a matter of fact, the question of Danzig cannot be separated 
from the more general German-Polish frontier question. It forms 
a detail of it and is entirely dominated by the existing German- 
Polish antagonism. It would be useless to look for a separate solu- 
tion. As long as the general disagreement persists, there will be 
trouble in Danzig. If it should be found possible to bring the gen- 
eral disagreement to a happier end, most of Danzig’s difficulties will 
be solved more easily as local problems. In that case, there might 
be reasons for considering the reincorporation of the Danzig terri- 
tory with Prussia, and should this give satisfaction to Germany, 
there is much to be said in favor of the idea. Poland, receiving 
certain economic guarantees, would probably not object, since it 
now has at its disposal its own port of Gdynia. Naturally there will 
always be, as an indispensable condition, the maintenance of 
friendly relations between the two parties and the reciprocal and 
definitive recognition of the newly established territorial arrange- 
ments. 
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But it is doubtful that the return of Danzig to Germany, apart 
from the return of the Pommerellian corridor, would meet with 
sympathetic reception. Would Germany care to get the Free City 
by itself? And would Danzig be willing to go back to Prussia under 
such conditions? There is no doubt that the Free City is much more 
German in character than is Pommerellia, but the annexation of 
Danzig, apart from that province, would prove profitable neither 
for Germany nor for Danzig itself. It would be only another port 
on the Baltic coast, whilst other ports there are already in difficul- 
ties, and Danzig is the natural port for Poland. It is probably for 
these very reasons that Danzig, all through the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries, was an autonomous free city closely connected 
with Poland, and has remained so to the last. 

If there is no strong desire that the Danzig territory alone should 
be given to Germany, nevertheless the decidedly German character 
of the place will always have to be acknowledged, and also the de- 
sire of the population to remain in close connection with Germany. 
In that case the maintenance of the Free City basis offers the practi- 
cal solution for the future, which is not a bad idea in itself, pro- 
vided it is carried out in the proper spirit on both sides. 

It cannot be claimed truthfully that the German character of 
Danzig life and of its inhabitants has been really threatened under 
the existing régime. All its institutions keep in the closest touch 
with Germany: laws and administration, education, judiciary, 
church, press, and everything else. It is hard to find the slightest 
trace of Polish infiltration. In several respects, Danzig is placed in 
a more independent position with regard to Poland now than was 
formerly the case. The present arrangement therefore would not 
be so unsatisfactory, if it were not for the general antagonistic ten- 
dencies between Germany and Poland; if, indeed, the Polish people 
did not regard the Danzig population and their authorities as a 
constantly disloyal element, whose activities are aimed at nothing 
but causing difficulties to Poland and preparing for incorporation 
into Prussia; and if the Danzig people did not consider the Poles as 
undesirable allies with whom cordial relations should be avoided. 
Poland feels that in delicate circumstances it will find the port of 
Danzig an unreliable instrument; Danzig finds that Poland neglects 
Danzig’s economic interests. Of this situation the Danzig popula- 
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tion is the first victim, not knowing which way to turn, and beset on 
all sides without being able to make use of its own opportunities 
towards better conditions. 

Every effort should be made to improve this situation, an end 
which can be obtained only by finding arrangements satisfactory 
both to Germany and to Poland, and by taking the problem out of 
the sphere of political strife between the two nations. Probably ne- 
gotiators and experts undertaking this task could indicate various 
possibilities. In venturing to make certain suggestions, I would not 
like to exclude any others. To my mind, satisfaction might be ob- 
tained on the following lines: 


2, DEFINITE RECOGNITION OF LARGELY GERMAN CHARACTER 


In the first place, the most pertinent and explicit guarantee should 
be given that the German character of the large part of the Danzig 
population, town and country as well, is recognized and shall be 
respected; that everything aiming against this character should be 
excluded. So far, no official declaration to this effect has ever been 
given, neither by Poland nor by the League of Nations. Poland will 
say perhaps that experience has not shown the necessity for sucha 
declaration, that Germanism in Danzig has been safe till now. 
Nevertheless, a clear unmistakable statement must be recommended. 


3. PRIVILEGES REGARDING COMMUNICATIONS OF POPULATION WITH 
GERMANY 

In the second place, the particular and natural interest of the in- 
habitants of Danzig to maintain personal relations with people and 
life in Germany should be recognized. They might be granted priv- 
ileges similar to those previously recommended for the German 
inhabitants of Pommerellia (page 24) in regard to facilitating 
travel and the transmission of mail. 


4. ARRANGEMENTS FOR COMMERCIAL COOPERATION BETWEEN DANZIG 
AND GDYNIA 

Then the relations between the ports of Danzig and Gdynia 
should be settled by a wise “port agreement.” At the present time 
these relations are the source of serious friction and bitterness, and 
competition with Gdynia will always be a cause for worry on the 
part of the Danzig merchants. Even Prussia, if it again became 
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the master in that province, would recognize this. Moreover the 
Poles hold that under normal conditions two ports will not be too 
much for so large a hinterland. Referring to the time of the Bol- 
shevist march to Warsaw, they add that they were compelled to 
make the Gdynia plans when it became clear to them that Danzig 
was not going to be reliable under all circumstances. 

In the future such arguments should be renounced. It should be 
possible to establish a sort of commercial cooperation between the 
two ports. Gdynia has certain natural advantages, arising out of 
the fact that its establishments are entirely new and have been 
erected on virgin soil, so that old and cumbersome private rights 
and institutions, as known in Danzig, do not exist. On the other 
hand Danzig offers many and undeniable advantages because of its 
business experience and trading traditions. It should be possible to 
make two ports so close to each other share and divide the traffic by 
common arrangements. Perhaps a joint form of control might also 
serve that purpose. This will certainly also be to the advantage of 
Poland, if it no longer has to see in Danzig a silent opponent. 


5. THE AGRICULTURAL INTERESTS OF DANZIG 


Finally, the interests of the Danzig farmer should be carefully 
gone into. His position is really very awkward. He must work his 
farm under labor conditions, management costs, and so on, which 
have remained from the Prussian epoch and cannot be expected to 
be modified under the Free City. On the other hand, he has to 
compete with the Polish farmer, who works under better conditions, 
but under the same customs system. This makes that competition 
extremely hard for the Danzig farmers. Anti-Polish feeling is very 
bitter among them and this will remain so if no relief is found. It 
isa very delicate problem whose solution cannot be settled in a few 
words. Various solutions are possible. Experts will have to set to 
work, and any satisfactory arrangement is bound to be very compli- 
cated. I have wondered whether making the whole Danzig territory 
a free zone, with no importation duties, ought not be considered. 
This would cause the standard of living to be relatively cheapened, 
and there might be added preferential rights for the importation of 
local Danzig products into Poland. But all that is a matter for 
further consideration and discussion. In any case, Poland will 
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understand that, to gain a friendly attitude on the part of Danzig 
























and to do away with the causes of bitterness and opposition, it must t 
satisfy the Free City in a number of respects. And the Free City a 
will have every reason to see that it gets on well with Poland. ‘ 
6. AMENDMENT OF CONSTITUTION: LOCAL ELEMENT TO BE EMPHA- Le 
SIZED IN ADMINISTRATION | : 
A partial revision of the Constitution of Danzig might be consid- 
ered desirable. The Free City should be made an autonomous body, f 
simply and competently administered by local authority, instead of i 
being in danger of becoming an unwieldy organism increasing inter- . 
national agitation and suspicion. An administration of Danzig by . 
Danzig people should be established, instead of most officials being | tl 
taken from various parts of Germany and afterwards continuing 
their careers elsewhere, so that other than specific Danzig interests 
and Danzig points of view will always influence the situation. This 
could excite no objection on the part of Germany, if the whole 
project is based upon sound principles of mutual satisfaction. | ge 
| 7. POLISH MINORITY th 
Moreover, Poland would probably ask for more detailed provi- ” 
sions concerning the position of the Polish, as a minority, in Dan- | pe 
zig; provisions which can be established without endangering the | ” 
German character of the large part of the population. . 
8. LITIGATION WITH POLAND UNDER LEAGUE OF NATIONS AUSPICES i sta 
Finally, the incessant and troublesome litigation between Danzig > Or 
and Poland before the League of Nations should be restricted. It is no 
unnecessary and undesirable that every local difference between tw 
Poland and Danzig should lead to international and sensational pro- bu 
an 


y ceedings at Geneva. This only nourishes the political propaganda | 
and the agitation, which it should be the object of all parties to ex- we 
tirpate. It might also be recommended that the High Commissioner | ] 


of the League be replaced by an Arbitral Commission, appointed by ent 
the League, and composed of three neutrals, one Danzig, and one anc 
Polish member. The position of the High Commissioner has not tha 
. developed as the Peace Treaty intended. Particularly on the part of too 
Ey Great Britain, it was the idea to have a high and impartial local ad- | fa 
ministration. In reality the High Commissioner has been kept son. 
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away from most administrative functions. He has become an arbi- 
trator, a kind of umpire, between opposing parties. For one man, 
all by himself, this position is too delicate and too vulnerable. It 
would be better to have a commission. The Chairman should be 
entrusted with certain personal duties, and would be required to 
reside in Danzig. With such a commission, bulwarked by the neces- 
sary guarantees of impartiality and standing, the unlimited right of 
appeal to the Council of the League of Nations might become super- 
fluous. By common consent, and in some form or other, appeals 
should be limited toa minimum. This would be profitable to Danzig 
as well as to the Powers more directly concerned, Poland and Ger- 
many, as it would keep local matters in the local atmosphere, where 
they ought to remain. 


Rapprochement in General 


Having come to the end of my considerations, there remains one 
general remark to be made. The whole line of thought, from which 
the plans and suggestions made here arise, is that of possible good 
will between Germans and Poles. Is this an illusion, or a practical 
perspective? It is hardtosay. One thing is certain: that since the 
war those relations have been bad. Of late they have been worse 
than they were at the beginning. Political, economic, and religious 
motives have been and are still at work. There is much misunder- 
standing and superficial dislike; much envy and mutual criticism. 
One other thing, however, is also certain: in the past, there have 
not always been these feelings of hatred and opposition between the 
two races. Not only in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, 
but again about the middle of the nineteenth century, the Polish 
and the Germans, where they came into contact, appeared to get on 
well together. 

It is difficult for a foreigner to advise people belonging to differ- 
ent nationalities to be friends. He sees them only from a distance, 
and is therefore inclined to think sympathetic intercourse easier 
than it seems to the neighbors themselves, living in close contact and 
too well aware of the small differences and discrepancies which sep- 
arate them. Nevertheless, it should always be assumed that per- 
sonal and political relations between various national races may 
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improve. In this respect, history and evolution have achieved 
miracles. The same may happen in the future. 

If the German and Polish Governments could be induced to accept 
an adjustment of their present difficulties, and if the two nations 
would adapt themselves to that policy, a fresh start could perhaps 
be made in the field of German-Polish and also in Polish-Danzig 
relations. It may look like a lack of sense of realities to dwell upon 
this matter at the present moment, when in Germany the nationalist 
and conservative elements have come to power and when Poland 
looks at Germany as being even more hostile than before. It may 
prove to be true that chances for better relations between the two 
countries are smaller than ever. Yet it can also be true that in Ger- 
many a conservative and robust government may achieve more, in 
the field of international understanding, than a more liberal govern- 
ment whose policy is based upon compromise and ideology. In this 
respect, the rapprochement with the Vatican, which Signor Musso- 
lini has inaugurated, offers a striking and admirable instance. 

Who knows what may happen between other Powers in Europe, 
who at present seem to be so very far divided! 

Should, as is suggested in this article, the importance of Ger- 
many and Poland coming to terms be recognized, and the initiative 
be taken for satisfactory arrangements, one other general idea will 
also deserve attention. 

Arrangements of this kind can hardly be expected to clear the at- 
mosphere at once, and once for all. They would only be a start, and 
a start requiring much care, particularly at the beginning. It 
would therefore be advisable that the working of the arrangements 
should not merely be entrusted to what has been put on paper, and 
then to departmental action. It might be profitable that some per- 
manent organism should be created, entrusted with the duty of facil- 
itating their application, and of preventing further difficulties. Iam 
thinking of a Permanent Mixed Commission, which would meet at 
regular intervals and whose members, chosen by the two countries, 
could discuss complaints and possible improvements. By this sug- 
gestion there is not envisaged the creation of a formal international 
institution, comprising neutral members and invested with separate 
judicial or executive powers. Nothing of the kind! Even a Concili- 
ation Commission such as has been set up between Germany and 
Poland, as well as between so many other countries, will not suit the 
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purpose. It can act only when govertiments submit special differ- 
ences to it; and it is not a body in which the representatives of two 
nations are expected to deliberate freely between themselves on 
matters of common interest. As a matter of fact, the existing Con- 
ciliation Commission, although neutral members have been ap- 
pointed, does not appear to have ever been appealed to. 

The Mixed Commission should consist of Polish and of German 
members only, each party taking the chair in turn, regular meetings 
at fixed intervals, informal procedure, and no executive powers, but 
the proper place for successful settlement and consideration of a 
good many points. 

Outsiders have always been much impressed by what has been 
accomplished along these lines between the United States and the 
Dominion of Canada since the establishment of their International 
Joint Commission. This Commission has worked very successfully 
and with benefit to both parties in regard to various local matters, 
such as frontier questions, and so forth. It is composed of three 
commissioners for each country, who meet regularly twice a year. 
They do not necessarily act under the instructions of their govern- 
ments, but form an authoritative, highly respected body of men. 
Those desiring to know more on this subject should read Professor 
Mackay’s article in the American Journal of International Lax 
(Vol. 22, p. 292), where many interesting details will be found. As 
three reasons for success, he enumerates: (1) permanent character, 
(2) the official independence of the Commission, and (3) simplicity 
of procedure. 

If between Germany and Poland, such matters as transit and com- 
munications—border traffic, minority treatment, and waterways— 
are taken up for specific arrangements, it may be supposed that a 
Mixed Commission of that kind could very well facilitate further 
discussions and negotiations, which might be in the interest of all 
concerned. 

However, I am perfectly aware, in expressing this additional sug- 
gestion, of venturing still farther on ground to which I hold no 
ticket of admission! So I can only apologize for trespassing, and 
hastily withdraw, leaving everything to the possible consideration 
of those properly concerned. And herewith, I have also come to 
the end of my inquiry, hoping that it may find a not too unfavorable 
reception, and that it may contribute to some tangible results. 
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